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PREFACE 

The  effectiveness  of  pricing  processes  is  of  major  importance  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.  As  the  structures  of  markets  change  in 
response  to  technological  developments  and  other  factors,  pricing  systems  may 
also  require  adjustment,  and  analyses  are  needed  to  learn  what  effects  these 
changes  may  have  on  prices  and  the  performance  of  markets. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  evident  concern  over  egg  prices  and  price- 
making  processes,  a  study  of  the  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Los 
Angeles  egg  markets  was  initiated  in  1955.>  as  part  of  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search in  the  marketing  of  farm  products.   The  results  of  this  research  were 
published  in  three  reports  in  1957  ^d.   1958  (items  3.,  kj    and  8  in  Selected 
References,  page  ll).   The  highlights  of  these  reports  are  given  here., 
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PRICING  EGGS  IN  CENTRAL  MARKETS 

By  Norris  T.  Pritchard,  agricultural  economist, 
Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


INTRODUCTION 

In  several  commodity  markets  in  recent  years,  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  nature  and  performance  of  pricing  processes.   Some  of  the  most 
pointed  ones  have  been  directed  at  the  pricing  methods  for  eggs  in  large 
central  market  cities,  especially  Nev  York  and  Chicago,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  markets. 

The  egg  trade  has  long  used  a  quotation  system  of  pricing  eggs  to  estab- 
lish actual  transaction  prices  at  various  levels  of  trading.   Large  volumes 
of  eggs  are  traded  at  prices  fixed  on  the  basis  of  price  quotations  estab- 
lished daily  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  several  other  cities. 

This  system  of  pricing  is  a  form  of  price  leadership  and  it  has  some 
similarities  with  basing -point  pricing  techniques.   The  quotations  are  used 
as  base  prices  in  pricing  formulas  under  long-term  trading  arrangements.   The 
leadership  is  supplied  by  small  groups  of  traders  in  certain  central  markets 
who  are  active  in  establishing  the  quotations.   It  is  the  result,  however, 
less  of  the  aggressive  action  of  this  group  than  of  the  passive  acceptance  of 
the  quotations  by  many  egg  marketing  firms  seeking  a  convenient  pricing  for- 
mula. 

Although  quotation  pricing  is  widely  used  in  the  egg  trade,  neither  the 
trade  nor  farmers  are  fully  satisfied  with  it.   In  particular,  strong  ob- 
jections have  been  made  against  the  methods  of  establishing  egg  quotations  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  some  other  cities.  Among 
the  more  important  of  these  objections  have  been  claims  that:  (l)  The  quota- 
tions usually  understate  the  "true"  market  values  of  eggs.   The  common  prac- 
tice of  paying  premiums  over  the  quotations  on  nearly  all  eggs  is  cited  as 
evidence  supporting  this  charge.   (2)  Prices  fluctuate  far  more  than  basic 
supply-demand  conditions  warrant.   (3)  The  quotations  can  be  manipulated 
easily  by  skillful  traders  on  the  "inside." 

The  ways  of  establishing  prices  for  eggs  in  four  large  markets  are  sum- 
marized below. 


New  York 

The  structure  of  the  New  York  City  egg  market  is  complex  and  it  is 
changing.   The  principal  marketing  firms  are  the  large  wholesale  receivers 
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and  corporate  food  chains.   Some  36  large  egg  wholesalers  received  about 
5  million  cases  of  eggs  in  195^  or  about  k-0   percent  of  the  estimated  needs 
of  the  metropolitan  area.   Five  large  food  chains  handled  about  another 
20  percent.   The  rest  of  the  eggs  were  received  and  distributed  by  an  unde- 
termined number  of  smaller  chains,  smaller  wholesale  receivers,  and  jobbers. 
The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  provides  facilities  for  public  trading  in 
eggs.   The  Urner-Barry  Company  and  the  Federal-State  Market  News  Services  re- 
port prices  and  other  statistics  of  interest  concerning  the  New  York  egg 
market  for  the  information  of  the  egg  industry.   Both  the  Exchange  and  the 
commercial  reporting  firm  are  integral  to  the  price-making  process  in  the 
market . 

The  large  wholesalers  and  food  chains  buy  wholesale  lots  of  eggs  from 
independent  country  shippers,  farmers'  cooperatives,  and  producers  under 
long-term  quotation  pricing  arrangements.  Purchases  generally  are  made 
foO.b.  receivers'  warehouses.  Prices  usually  are  the  Urner-Barry  quotation 
for  a  given  grade  and  size  of  eggs,  day  of  arrival,  plus  or  minus  an  agreed- 
upon  differential.  A  cash  settlement  usually  is  made  on  the  delivery  day  or 
on  the  next  day.   The  grade  of  eggs  is  seldom  determined  by  a  third  party, 
and  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers  on  quality  and  other  matters  usually 
are  handled  by  informal  negotiation.   The  most  important  difference  between 
the  buying  practices  of  the  chains  and  the  wholesalers  interviewed  is  that 
the  wholesalers  generally  accept  all  volumes  of  eggs  sent  to  them  by  country 
shippers,  whereas  the  chains  restrict  purchases  to  the  approximate  needs  of 
their  retail  outlets.   The  wholesalers  sell  eggs  as  received,  primarily  to 
jobbers  who  service  the  thousands  of  retail  stores  and  eating  places  in  the 
city*  Wholesalers  also  supply  the  chains  with  a  small  part  of  their  needs. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  provides  facilities  for  daily  trading 
in  eggs  for  immediate  delivery.  Most  of  the  traders  on  the  daily  spot  call 
are  the  larger  wholesalers  of  bulk  eggs,  but  only  a  few  of  them  actually  par- 
ticipate more  than  occasionally.   Volumes  of  eggs  sold  usually  are  small  - 
less  than  1  percent  of  estimated  annual  receipts  in  the  market.   Individual 
sales  usually  involve  small,  token  lots  of  25  or  50  cases,  because,  in  prac- 
tice, the  primary  purpose  of  trading  is  not  to  transfer  ownership  of  eggs  but 
to  establish  base  prices  for  the  various  grade  and  size  classifications  of 
eggs. 

The  base  prices  are  the  quotations  published  daily  by  the  Urner-Barry 
Company,  a  private  market  reporting  and  publishing  firm,  and  are  largely  the 
results  of  the  daily  spot  call.   The  quotations  are  used  with  customary  trade 
differentials  to  provide  a  set  of  prices  likely  to  move  current  supplies  of 
eggs,  mostly  unclassified,  through  normal  distribution  channels  at  normal 
trading  margins. 

Reports  of  the  Federal-State  Market  News  Service  cover  street  (wholesale) 
and  exchange  trading  and  related  information.   The  wholesale  selling  prices 
it  reports  usually  fall  in  a  range  of  about  2  to  3  cents  per  dozen  around  the 
commercial  quotation.   The  quotation  usually  is  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
range  reported  by  the  Market  News  Service. 
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The  extremely  small  volume  of  trading  and  the  small  number  of  active 
traders-  in  eggs  on  the  exchange  have  raised  serious  questions  of  the  "repre- 
sentativeness" of  this  trading.   In  other  words,  the  accuracy  of  the  quota- 
tions in  establishing  market  values  is  in  doubt.   Consideration,  therefore, 
needs  to  be  given  either  to  broadening  trade  participation  in  exchange  trad- 
ing or  to  developing  other  better  means  of  gathering  and  reporting  informa- 
tion essential  to  price  formation  in  the  increasingly  decentralized  market 
for  eggs. 

Chicago 

The  structure  of  the  Chicago  egg  market  involves  at  least  two  distinctly 
different  systems  of  assembling,  distributing,  and  pricing  eggs.   One  group 
includes  the  large  corporate  food  chains  with  fully  integrated  egg  marketing 
operations.   They  buy  eggs  directly  from  farmers  on  a  grade-size  basis  at 
their  country  grading  stations,  where  the  eggs  are  cartoned  for  sale  through 
their  retail  stores.  Other  chains  buy  cartoned  eggs  from  independent  country 
assemblers.  Almost  all  eggs  purchased  by  the  chains  handling  upwards  of 
^5  percent  of  total  egg  receipts  in  Chicago  are  received  from  country  points 
in  consumer  cartons.   The  chains  rarely  buy  eggs  from  Chicago  wholesalers  and 
do  not  buy  or  sell  eggs  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

Many  independent  egg  distributors  also  buy  cartoned  eggs  from  country 
shippers  for  resale  to  retail  stores.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  esti- 
mated 5.4  million  cases  of  eggs  received  annually  in  the  metropolitan  area 
are  received  in  consumer  cartons  directly  from  country  points. 

The  integrated  and  partly  integrated  egg  marketing  firms  generally  follow 
an  informal,  relatively  flexible  quotation  pricing  system  in  determining 
prices  to  country  shippers.   Both  New  York  and  Chicago  egg  quotations  are  used 
as  base  prices „  Firms  buying  from  farmers  at  the  firms'  own  grading  stations 
pay  prevailing  competitive  prices  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stations. 

The  other  group  consists  primarily  of  independent  wholesalers  who  do  not 
carton  eggs  but  resell  them  in  bulk.   They  handle  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
eggs  received  in  Chicago.   They  buy  eggs  on  wholesale  grades,  or  ungraded,  at 
or  close  to  the  quotations  posted  daily  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 
Most  of  their  sales  are  made  to  jobbers  and  egg  breakers. 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  provides  facilities  for  trading  in  eggs, 
for  both  immediate  and  future  delivery.  It  operates  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  New  York  Exchange,  except  that  both  the  number  of  traders  and  volumes 
of  eggs  sold  on  the  spot  call  are  much  smaller  -  almost  nonexistent.  Never- 
theless, this  limited  trading  provides  the  principal  basis  used  by  a  private 
market  reporter  who  quotes  the  market  daily  and  whose  quotations  are  posted 
on  the  exchange  each  day. 

The  US  DA.  Market  News  Service  in  Chicago  which  formerly  reported  street 
(wholesale)  and  exchange  trading  ceased  this  practice  in  the  spring  of  1958 
because  the  amount  of  trading  was  too  small  to  permit  accurate  price  report- 
ing. The  Service  now  reports  prices  paid  by  receivers,  f .o.b.  Chicago,  for 
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several  specific  grades  and  sizes  of  eggs  on  a  volume-price  basis;  that  is, 
the  volumes  purchased  at  each  price  are  reported. 

The  extremely  small  volume  of  trading  on  the  exchange  spot  call  and  the 
limited  number  of  traders  -  mainly  a  few  wholesalers  and  egg  breakers  - 
raises  serious  doubts  as  to  the  importance  and  accuracy  of  Chicago  egg  quota- 
tions and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  spot  call  trading  facilities  on  the 
exchange.   The  decline  of  the  traditional  marketing  system  in  which  spot  call 
trading  was  an  integral  part,  and  its  continuing  replacement  by  more  direct, 
integrated  methods,  already  have  eliminated  most  of  the  basis  for  such  trad- 
ing and  have  greatly  diminished  the  usefulness  of  the  spot  call  in  establish- 
ing values. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  is  a  large  local  market  for  eggs.   It  provides  outlets  for 
large  volumes  of  eggs  for  farmers  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  As  in 
Chicago  and  other  markets,  the  trend  toward  more  direct  marketing  methods  is 
plainly  visible  in  St.  Louis.  Fully  or  partly  integrated  egg  marketing  firms 
now  handle  most  of  the  eggs  received  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Most  of  the 
larger  (and  some  of  the  small)  egg  dealers  in  St.  Louis  assemble,  candle, 
carton,  and  deliver  eggs  to  retail  outlets.  They  collect  eggs  from  farms 
with  large  flocks  and  from  buying  stations. 

These  dealers  generally  buy  eggs  on  the  basis  of  the  yields  of  U.  S. 
consumer  grades  and  sizes  from  individual  lots,  as  determined  in  buyers' 
plants,  and  producers  are  paid  prices  f .o.b.  St.  Louis,  cases  returned. 
Formal  agreements  between  producers  and  St.  Louis  dealers  are  rare.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  sales  by  these  dealers  are  made  to  retail  stores  and 
institutional  buyers.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  sales  are  to  egg  breakers  in 
the  city. 

Wholesale  receivers  of  eggs  in  St.  Louis  generally  purchase  ungraded 
eggs  from  producers,  country  stores,  and  hucksters,  and  resell  them  without 
grading  or  packing.   These  firms  purchase  eggs  in  accordance  with  trade  prac- 
tices of  long  standing,  at  prevailing  prices  reported  by  the  market  reporting 
agencies  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  sold  as  received  to  egg  breakers, 
who  constitute  an  important  segment  of  the  St.  Louis  shell  egg  market,  at 
margins  up  to  1  cent  per  dozen  over  paying  prices.   Thus,  the  primary  function 
of  the  wholesalers  is  assembly  of  eggs  rather  than  wholesaling. 

Most  of  the  chain  food  stores  in  St.  Louis  buy  eggs  through  the  inde- 
pendent distributors  of  cartoned  eggs.   Only  one  chain  operates  a  grading  and 
cartoning  plant  in  the  city,  buying  its  supplies  from  country  shippers  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  as  the  distributors.  Another  chain  owns  and 
operates  country  buying  and  grading  stations  near  St.  Louis,  paying  producers 
competitive  prices  In  the  supply  area. 

St.  Louis  egg  prices  and  related  market  information  are  collected  and  re- 
ported by  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  USDA  Market  News  Service  and  by  a  pri- 
vate market  reporting  company.   Quotation  pricing  methods  do  not  appear  to  be 
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used  by  receivers  in  the  market,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  firms.  A 
formal  mechanism  for  establishing  egg  quotations  does  not  exist . 

A  few  firms,  primarily  the  larger  distributors,  may  be  the  dominant 
forces  in  pricing  eggs  in  St.  Louis,  but  this  is  not  certain.   The  breakers 
apparently  exert  considerable  influence  on  prices  at  times.  Many  smaller 
dealers  follow  the  reported  prices  printed  in  the  daily  market  reports,  but 
at  times  they  have  led  the  market  up  or  down. 

Present  methods  of  pricing  and  reporting  prices  of  eggs  in  St.  Louis 
appear  to  be  generally  satisfactory.  Participation  in  the  pricing  process 
apparently  is  broader  than  the  small  group  of  firms  generally  considered  as 
leaders.   This  may  be  the  result  of  the .absence  of  "giants"  in  the  market. 
For  such  major  problems  as  excessive  price  variability,  the  appropriate 
solution  for  St„  Louis  probably  lies  largely  outside  the  market. 


Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  egg  market  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  securing  nearly 
all  of  its  supply  from  nearby  relatively  large,  specialized  egg  ranches. 
Many  ranches  produce  from  50  to  ICO  cases  of  high-quality  eggs  a  week,  and 
production  rates  are  fairly  uniform  seasonally. 

About  20  producers'  bargaining  associations,  of  5  to  10  producers  each, 
bargain  annually  with  dealers  on  contracts  which  determine  methods  of  estab- 
lishing prices  to  producers  and  other  terms  of  trade.   These  written  con- 
tracts probably  cover  less  than  15  percent  of  Los  Angeles  market  receipts, 
but  they  seem  to  set  the  pattern  for  less  formal  agreements  between  dealers 
and  producers  on  several  times  as  many  eggs. 

Most  of  the  60  egg  dealers  in  Los  Angeles  assemble  eggs  from  ranches  in 
their  own  trucks,  and  candle,  carton,  and  deliver  eggs  to  retail  outlets. 
About  9^-  percent  of  their  receipts  come  directly  from  producers  and  about 
85  percent  of  their  sales  are  made  to  retail  stores,  dairies,  and  peddlers. 

Locally  owned  supermarkets  dominate  the  food  retailing  business  in 
Los  Angeles.   Three  egg  breakers  provide  a  market  for  small  volumes  of  under- 
grades  and  surpluses.  Five  brokers  handle  inshipments  of  eggs  from  the 
Midwest,  shipments  to  other  markets,  and  some  trades  among  dealers  within  the 
city. 

Prices  to  producers  are  based  on  prices  to  retailers  as  reported  by  the 
Federal-State  Market  News  Service.  Under  most  of  the  agreements  between 
dealers  and  producers,  prices  to  producers  for  high  quality  eggs  are  k   to  6 
cents  under  the  top  of  the  range  of  reported  prices  to  retailers  for  Grade  A 
large  eggs  in  ^0-dozen   cases  at  distributors'  houses.  Prices  for  the  same 
eggs  in  cartons  delivered  to  stores  average  about  k   cents  higher.   The  price 
reports  used  as  quotations  are  based  on  information  secured  daily  by  tele- 
phone by  the  Market  News  Service  from  10  to  12  distributors,  including  all  of 
the  leading  independent  dealers. 
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When  used  as  a  quotation  for  establishing  producer  prices,  prices  to  re- 
tailers may  have  several  advantages  over  wholesale  prices.   The  volumes  of 
trading  and  numbers  of  firms  involved  in  negotiations  on  which  the  reports 
are  based  may  be  much  larger.   This  may  be  an  important  advantage  in  markets 
where  integration  of  marketing  functions  has  almost  completely  eliminated 
wholesale  trading.  Prices  to  retailers  seem  to  fluctuate  less  often  and  less 
widely  than  do  wholesale  prices.   The  influence  of  retailers  interested  in 
merchandising  rather  than  speculative  profits  may  contribute  to  this  relative 
stability.   Los  Angeles  egg  prices  fluctuate  much  less  than  do  prices  in 
Chicago  and  New  York.   However,  this  may  be  the  result  of  differences  in 
market  organization  as  well  as  of  differences  in  the  bases  of  market  quota- 
tions. 

The  rigid  quotation  pricing  system  in  Los  Angeles  appears  to  limit 
severely  the  ability  of  dealers  to  vary  operating  margins.  This  may  reduce 
materially  their  possibilities  for  speculative  gains  or  losses  through  pric- 
ing and  encourage  greater  attention  to  problems  of  plant  efficiency  and  mer- 
chandising o   Gross  farm-to -retail  price  spreads  for  eggs  in  Los  Angeles, 
averaging  about  15  to  l6  cents  per  dozen,  are  among  the  lowest  margins  in 
major  U.  S.  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rigidity  of  the  pricing  system  and  other  aspects 
of  the  organization  of  the  Los  Angeles  egg  market  seem  to  create  obstacles  to 
efficient  disposal  of  occasional  temporary  surpluses  of  eggs.   Small  dealers 
are  troubled  more  by  this  problem  than  are  the  larger  handlers. 

Los  Angeles  egg  prices  appear  to  be  related  to  volumes  of  local  receipts 
and  to  storage  holdings,  but  are  more  closely  correlated  with  receipts  in 
West  Coast  primary  markets  and  with  egg  prices  in  New  York.   Los  Angeles 
dealers  may  be  able  to  anticipate  with  fair  accuracy  the  volumes  of  local 
production.   The  need  to  "import"  eggs,  principally  from  the  Midwest,  in  com- 
petition with  New  York  and  other  markets,  and  occasionally  to  dispose  of  eggs 
in  nearby  markets  tends  to  keep  Los  Angeles  egg  prices  related  to  prices  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Conclusions 

The  pronounced  trends  of  recent  decades  in  methods  of  marketing  eggs  are 
continuing,  especially  the  trend  toward  more  direct  marketing  channels.   Two 
of  the  most  important  underlying  causes  are  (l)  the  economies  possible  from 
shortening  distribution  channels,  and  (2)  the  growing  need  to  coordinate  egg 
production  and  marketing  more  closely  to  meet  the  specifications  of  large 
modern  food  retailing  firms.   The  once  powerful  wholesalers  in  several  large 
terminal  markets  are  being  bypassed.   In  some  cities,  wholesale  trading  in 
eggs  has  almost  ceased.   Direct  movement  of  cartoned  eggs  from  country 
assembler-distributors  to  city  supermarkets  is  rapidly  becoming  the  predomi- 
nant trade  practice  in  most  markets.   Nevertheless,  extremely  small  volumes 
of  wholesale  trading  remain  important  in  pricing  eggs. 
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Despite  deficiencies  of  the  traditional  pricing  system,  the  egg  trade 
continues  to  rely  heavily  on  it  for  establishing  market  values.   The  defi- 
ciencies, are  mostly  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  of  capacity  to  reflect  basiG 
market  forces  affecting  the  movement  of  eggs,  the  hulk  of  which  bypasses  the 
wholesale  markets.   Basically,  this  lag  in  the  development  of  pricing  methods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  decentralized  egg  marketing  is  at  the  root  of  the 
pricing  problem.   The  combined  efforts  of  the  egg  trade,  farmers  and  farm 
organizations,  research  and  extension  workers,  and  Federal  agencies  are 
needed  to  develop  new  and  improved  pricing  and  price  reporting  procedures. 
This  requires  recognition  of  the  trend  toward  decentralization,  the  trans- 
formation of  former  terminal  markets  into  large  consuming  centers,  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  retailing  firms  and  of  egg  assembler-distributors  in  major 
producing  areas,  the  increasing  need  to  coordinate  egg  production  and  mar- 
keting more  closely,  and  the  changing  location  of  production.   It  requires, 
furthermore,  the  development  of  pricing  and  market  reporting  procedures  that 
will  permit  the  major  forces  now  dominant  in  egg  marketing  to  participate 
fully  in  price  discovery  and  formation. 

The  specific  proposals  that  have  been  advanced  for  solutions  of  the 
problems  of  pricing  and  related  market  information  seem  to  fall  into  three 
broad  categories: 

(1)  Improvement  of  exchange  trading.  Most  of  the  proposals  in  this  cate- 
gory contemplate  broadening  the  base  of  exchange  trading  so  as  to  increase 
the  volume  of  trading,  the  number  of  traders,  and  the  representativeness  of 
both  traders  and  trading.  The  practicality  of  these  proposals  is  doubtful, 
however,  for,  as  noted  above,  exchange  trading  is  an  integral  part  of  a  type 
of  egg  marketing  that  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  American  scene. 

(2)  Development  of  industry  or  government  pricing  committees.   The  pri- 
mary function  nf  such   proposer)  committees  (or  nnp  national  coTnrnitt.ee)  would  be 
to  establish  base  prices  for  eggsD  These  presumably  would  be  used  by  the  egg 
trade  in  much  the  same  manner  as  present  market  quotations  are  used  in  set- 
ting actual  transaction  prices  at  all  market  levels.   However,  proposals  of 
this  type,  which  have  never  been  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, contemplate  such  far-reaching  changes  in  pricing  methods  that  much 
intensive  study  of  them  is  needed  prior  to  venturing  any  conclusions  on  their 
merits  or  possible  effects  on  egg  marketing. 

(3)  Improvements  in  market  information  services.   The  need  now  is  for 
fewer  reports  on  activities  in  the  old,  declining  markets  and  for  more  in- 
formation on  the  newer  and  increasingly  active  markets  for  eggs.  More  spe- 
cifically, in  most  metropolitan  areas  there  is  a  growing  need  for  market  re- 
ports on  retail  prices  and  prices  paid  by  retailers  for  consumer-graded  and 
cartoned  eggs  and  for  reports  on  volumes  of  eggs  moving  into  retail  channels 
(and  out  of  the  marketing  system).   In  producing  areas,  the  reports  that  are 
becoming  increasingly  valuable  are  on  prices  paid  producers,  on  prices  re- 
ceived by  assembler -distributors,  and  on  volumes  of  eggs  moving  from  farms 
into  the  hands  of  first  receivers. 
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At  present,  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Market  News  Branch  and  the  Marketing 
Research  Division,  AMS,  are  cooperating  in  the  development  of  such  reports. 
Research  is  now  under  way  to  provide:   (a)  A  report  of  net  prices  received 
by  trucklot  shippers  of  eggs  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota;  (b)  improved  reports  on 
volumes  of  eggs  moving  into  retail  channels  in  Chicago  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
20  other  large  cities;  (c)  a  national  report  of  movements  of  eggs  from  farms 
to  first  receivers;  and  (d)  a  national  report  on  volumes  of  eggs  moving  to 
egg  breakers. 

The  Market  News  Service  has  also  been  improving  many  of  its  reporting 
techniques.  For  example,  in  recent  months,  the  Service  has  started  to  report 
terminal  market  egg  prices  at  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  Jackson,  and  Chicago  on 
a  volume-price  basis.   This  type  of  report  provides  a  more  accurate  indication 
of  market  conditions  because  it  lists  the  number  of  cases  of  eggs  sold  at 
each  reported  price.   Volume -price  reporting  of  eggs  at  the  farm  level  was 
also  started  recently  in  the  Cat skill  Mountain-Hudson  Valley  area  of  New  York 
State.   These  and  other  contemplated  improvements  should  provide  much  infor- 
mation of  practical  value  to  the  modern,  decentralized  egg  industry.   Thus, 
progress  is  being  made  at  a  modest  rate  toward  at  least  a  partial  solution  of 
a  problem  of  long  standing. 
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